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ABSTRACT 
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most significantly with respect to baccalaureate attainment. 
Generally, proposals that address the improvement of community 
colleges* baccalaureate preparation and transfer fui:Jtions focus on 
either "nonstructural" or "structural" reforms. Nonstructural reforms 
include; (1) providing more personal and extensive tutoring, 
developing new kinds of remedial courses, and setting time limits for 
the completion of remedial courseworJt; (2) encouraging 
faculty-student interaction out of class, integrating students' jobs 
and academic life, and scheduling students in blocks of classes; (3) 
providing better transfer advising, ejcposing potential transfer 
students to four-year colleges, improving financial aid, and making 
it easier to transfer vocational credit? and (4) reducing 
post-transfer attrition by accepting more credits and improving the 
social integration of transfer students on campus. Structural 
reforms, on the other hand, recognize that obstacles to baccalaureate 
attainment exist in the organization, as weli as the operations, of 
community colleges. Three main proposals have been made for changing 
the colleges' structure: ending the comprehensive nature of the 
community college and focusing strictly on its vocational-technical 
role; converting community colleges into two-year oranch campuses of 
state universities; and converting community colleges into -^our-year 
colleges. The structural reforms will require further debate, but the 
comparatively uncontroversial nonstructural reforms can be 
implemented immediately to achieve significant and relatively 
immediate benefits. (ALB) 
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ORGANIZATIOCVL ALTERNATIVES 
TO THE PRESENT CXMftJNITY CQLLEX3E 

The American oonnunity college is a paradox. 

It has brought great benefits to American educaticxi as it has e3q)anded to 
enoannpass over a third of all college enrollments. It has qpened access to many 
students vAio >^ould not be able to attend four^year colleges through its 
prcodinity, low cost, and breadth of programs (Medsker and Trent, 1964; and Grubb, 
1988) • The connunity college has also provided training for new occtpaticxis th-^^t 
the four-year colleges have been slcwr to address, such as the allied health 
semiprofessiais. And the caimunity college has provided adult and ocniaunity 
educaticai for chose want college level courses vd.thout having to go to a 

traditicxial college. 

At the same time, the caimunity college is not siitply a oomuoc^ia. It also 
hinders the educaticxial and econanic success of those 30 to 50% of its students 
who wish to eventually transfer to a four-year college.*'- Clearly, 
cannunity^-college entrants and foui^year college entrants will differ in their 
educaticaial and eccxianic attainment simply because these two groups differ in 
their hct)e3, family background, and high school i^oord. But if we ocxitrol for 
these differences, we still find large and statistically significant (differences 
in educatiaial and eooncndc attainment. Baccalaureate aspirants entering a 
ccnntunity college receive fewer baccalaui'eates, att£LLn fewer years of higher 
education, and secure less prestigious jdbs than do corparable four-year-oollege 
entrants (Dougherty, 1987).^ These findings are suinnarized in Tables 1 and 2, 



1. This estimate is derived fran Cohen and Brawer (1987: 95), Dougherty 
(1987: 87), and Richardson and Bender (1987: 190). 



2. With regard to financial success, connunity college baccalaureate 
aspirants make as much money hi the short run as do four-year college entrants • 
But there is strcxig reasai to believe that hi th3 long run cotinunity college 
entrants fall far behind in their earning power. 
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TabLe 1 

EEUCATiaiAL ATTAINMENT OF ENTOANTS TO TWO-YEAR COLLEGES, 
FOUR-YEAR CQLLBGES, AND POSTSBCCMaRY VDCATIOIAL SCHOOLS 





Nunley- 


Velez 


Andersen 


Alba- 


Astin 


Godfrey- 




Brenenian 


(1985) 


(1984) 


Lavin 


(1982) 


Holjtistrcin 




(1988) 






(1981) 




(1970) 


STUDY CHARACTERISTICS 














Data set used 


NLS-72 


NI5-72 


NI5-72 


CUNY 


ACE 


Own 


Year students began college 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1970 


1971 




Year students left cxjllege 












1967 


Year students followed \xp 


1979 


1979 


197f» 


1975 


1980 


1959 


Type of students studied 


BA 


Acad 


Acad 


BA 


BA 


Acad, 




Asps 


Prog 


Prog 


Asps 


Asps 


Voc. 



PINDINGG 
%^ Attaining B.A. 
Four-year colleges 

public and private NA 

public cxily 

state college cxily 
Two-year colleges 

public and private 

public cxily NA 

oonwiunity colleges 

vocaticxial-technical 
institutes 
Difference in Percentage 

no ccxitrols NA 

with ccaitrols 11.5%^ 



79.0% 



31.0% 



NA 



NA 



31.2% 



12.8% 



NA 



NA 



37.9% 
6.1% 



48.0% NA 18.4% NA^ 31.8% 

18.7%* 13.4%* 11.2%* NA*^ NA 



Years of Educatioi Attained 
Four-year colleges 

public and private NA 

state college only 
Two-year colleges 

public NA 
Difference in Years 

no controls NA 

T^th controls 0.16 



NA 
NA 
NA 

0.25* 



Sour ce: Dougherty (1987/ and forthcaning) 
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OONTROL VARTArLES 

Social backc^round 

-Sex 

-Rac3e 

-SES 

-Age 

-Language spoken at hone 
-Religicxi 
-Marital status 
-Lcx::aticxi of hone 



b'^inley^ Velez Andersoi Alba- Astin Godfreys 
Brenonan ( 1985 ) ( 1984 ) Lavin ( 1982 ) Holmstron 
(1988) (1981) (1970) 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Aspiraticxis 

-Student's educ. asps. X X X*^ 

-Student's occ. asps. X X 

-Parents' educ. asps. XXX 
-Peers' post-HS plans X 
-College decisicxi date X 
-Student's percepticxi X X 

of college ability 

High School Experiences 

-Ttest scores X X 

-Grades or class rank X X X X X 

KXirr J culum or Lrack X X X X X 

-Hours spent on hcroework X 

-Hours spent at job X 

-Location of high school X 

-Racial ccnpositicai of X 
high school 

College Experiences 

-Living arrangements X X 

-Hours spent at job X 
-Work cn cairpus X 
-College program ^ 
-College grades X 
-Kids vdiile in college X 



Notes ; 

* Significant at the .05 level. 

a. Presents significance level only for ccrnarLson with students not in 
col lege. 

b. Reports p artial oorrelatiais between college type and attainment of a 
baccalaureate for five racial-ethnic groups. The correlatioi^ for camiunity 
college entrants range fran -0.20 to 0.01. The oonela^dais for four-year 
college entrants raiJ7e fran -0.01 to 0.08. See discussiai in texh. 

c. The sanple included only those aspiring to a baccalaureate degree. 

d. The sariple included only those students in the acadanoic pj.xDgram. 
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Tahle 2 

EOONQMIC AmnWENT C*" ENTRANTS TO IWO-YEAR CCUHGES, 
POUR-YEAR COLIBGES, A^© POSTSBCXMARY VOCATIONAL SCHOQLB 





Mcxik- 


Andersar. 


Bren^man, 


Wilms 


Scmers 




Tumer 


(1984) 


Nelsai 


(1980) 


6t al. 




(1983) 




(1981) 




(1971) 


STUDY CHARACTERISTICS 












Data set used 


NI^IME 


NI£-72 


NLS-72 


own 


own 


Year students entered college 


1966,1968 


1972 


1972 


1973 




'/ear students graduated cxJlleoB 










1966 


mm t ^ ± f ^ ^ 

Year students f ollowod up 


1976,1977 


1979 


1976 


1976 


1969 


Type of students stvKlLed 


Acad, Voc 


Acad 


Acad, Voc 


Voc 


Voc 


Ooci^tional scala used 


Duncan 


Duncan 


Duncan 




biC»C 




(1-96) 


(1-96) 


(1-999) 




(1-90) 


FINDINGS 












Mean Status of CXurrent Ocx:upaticxi 












Pour-year college 












public and private 


61.1 




486 






state college only 




NA 








Two-year college 












public 


49.3 


NA 


424 






cannunity college 










49.0 


postsec. voc. school 










42.9 


Difference in status 












no ccxitrols 


11.8 


NA 


62.0 




6.1 


\d.th controls 


3,5* 


2.4* 


NA* 




NA 


Mean Earnings in Current Job 












Pour-year colleges 












public and private 






$142^ 






state college o^ily 




NA 








Two-year colleges 












public 




NA 


$159^ 






cannunity college 








NAT 


$3.20^ 


postsec. voc. school 








NA" 


$2.70'- 


Difference in earning 












no ocxitrols 




NA 


-$17^ 


NA 


$0.50*^ 


with ccxitrols 




-$0.05 


NA 


NA* 


$0.29* 


Uheraployment Rate 












Pour-year (all) 












Two-year 












public only 






7.7%^ 






ocnmunity college 










3.3%" 


postsec. voc. school 










7.7%® 


Difference in unenplqyinent rate 












no controls 






1.1%^ 




-4.4%® 


vdth controls 






0.5%^ 




NA 



Source : Dougherty (1987; and fortbccming) 
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CCXnSCSL VAEUAELBS 

Social background 

-Sex 

-Race 

-SES 

-Age 

-Language spoken at hems 

-Religion 

-Location of hone 

-Size of hcmetown 

-Marital status 

-Any children 

-Living arrangeitents 

Aspiraticxis 
-Student's educ. eisps. 
-Students' occ. asps. 
-Parents' educ. asps. 
-Student's pero^Jtiai 
of college ability 



Monk- Anderson Brenesran, Wilms 
Turner (1984) Nelson (1981) 
(1983) (1981) 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



xf.g 

X 



X" 
X 



X 
X 



Saners 
et al. 
(1971) 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



High School Record 
-Test scores 
-Grades or class ran]; 
-CurHcoJlum or track 
-Changed high schools 
-Location of high school 
-Hours sn&it at H.S. job 

Early College Experiences 
-Enrollment status (FT/PT) 
-College program 

Educaticxial / ttainment 

Jc4>-relatedness of educ. 



X 
X 
X 



xf.g 
x^ 

X 

y 

xf'9 



X 
X 
X 



Oocupaticfial Traits 
-Yrs. F jice enrolled FT 
-Yrs. at current job 
-Oocupaticaial status 
-Hrs. worked per week 
-Number of enplqyees 

respondent supervises 
-Nuitiber enploy;3es -"Ji firm 
-Number enployees in office 
-Attitud-'^s toward work 
-Size or city living in 

Octxber 1976 



X 

X 



X 
X9 

xf.g 

x!'g 

xf.g 

x^ ^ 
xg^h 



x 

X 
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Notes : 

* Significar± at the .05 level. 

a. Weekly wages. 

b. Figures are far first job. Current job figures are not reported. 

c. Hourly wages. 

d. Peroait£ige of last year that respondent was unenplqyed. 

e. Whether unemployed last year. 

f. Variable was used in ^xwpaticxial-status equaticxi (equatioi 3). In sate 
cases, variable was not in final version of equation because not significant 

at p 0.05. 

g. Variable was used in earnings equation. In seme cases, variable 
was not in final version of equation because not significant at p 0.05. 

h. Variable was used in unenployment equation. In sane cases, variable was 
not in final version of equation because not significant at p 0.05. 
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Gcumunity college baocalauxeate aspirants are less succjessf ul than their 
f our^year ocllege peers for several reasons that we can cluster within three main 
factors:^. 



1, higher attritiai in the Ic^^ divisicxi resulting frcm connunity colleges' 
weaker acacJemic integration of their students due to a lack of domd.tories and a 
studait and faculty culture of lowered acadeniLc e5q)ectaticxis, 

2, lesser continuatioi into the upper divisicxi due to the ccranunity 
colleges* strongly vocatioial orientaticxi, the scarcity of financial aid for 
transfers, and the siirple fact that ircManait to the u^^er division requires 
movement to a new and unfamiliar school, 

3, higher attrition in tte upper division due to loss of credits in 
transfer, lack of financial aid, poorer social integration into the four^ye?^' 
college, and poorer pr^)araticxi for ipper^-division work. 

The bleak finding that ccnirunity college hinders the success of its 
baccalaureate aspirants is balanced by the fact that it s^eems to a\d the 
attainment of its naib aocalaureate aspirants. Students \^ want less than a 
baccalaureate degree — \rt)ether an associate's degree or a vocational certficate 
— seem to get more years of education if they enter a ccranunity college than if 
they enter a four-year school (Dougherty, 1987; and forthocming). 

Still, this leaves us with the problem of how do we help the cxie-third to 
one-half of connunity college students \dx) would do better starting at a 
four-year college? It is to that questicxi that I turn,* 



3, T!iese factors are explored at leigth in Dougherty (1987; and 
forthconiiig) . 



4, Another iirportant questicxi, of course, is vdiether this effect is 
intenticxial, as sane claim. I address this questicai — \diich involves analyzing 
the origins of the comiunity college and occupaticaial €?ducaticxi — elsev^ere 
(Dougherty, 1988a,b; and forthccniing) . 
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RFTORMING THE CCMMUNITY COOLLEXSE 



The questicai of hcM to inprove the oonnunity college's bacx::alaureate 
pr^>araticxi and transfer capacity has been addressed by many ccnnunity college 
observers and students. Their reoonmendaticxis vary ocxisiderably, but we can 
identify tvjo sets of prcposals. One \rould change the coiiminity college's 
internal operations and relaticxiships with four-year colleges, but would leave 
its present structure largely intact. We can call tiiis canp "nonstructural 
reform." Amcng the most notable cOTitributors to this refom program are the 
recent Ford Fcundaticxi-spcnsored studies of Arthur Cohen and Florence Brawer 
(1987) and Richard Richardsai and Louis Bender (1987). The second camp set of 
reform prc^xDsals we can term "structural reform." It argues that the caiinunj.ty 
college must be fundamentally changed in its very structure, because that 
structure — and not liow the comiunity college operates — is tl'ie real source of 
the problem. 

I will argue that both sets of prc^sals are iirportant. Ultimately the 
structural reforms are likely most reduce the hurdles that baccalaureate 
aspirants encounter at the ccnnunity college. But those institutional reforms 
are also less likely politically and may encounter significant side effects of 
their own. Hence, we also need to pursue the ncxistooictural reforms. In short, 
both sets of reforms can be seen as the short-term and Icaig-term oarpcaient£ of a 
strategy of making the coimunity college truly serve the aspiratiois of all its 
students. 
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NONSroUCIURAL REFORM 

Those cscmnunity college scholars and observers \^ focus on changing the 
oarraunity college's c^)erations and relationship witli the four-year colleges have 
advanced a host of reoamendatiais. For reascxis of clarity, I >dll organize them 
aooording to the three main obstacles to baccalaureate aspirants' success that I 
discussed above: attritiai in the lower divisicxi/ difficulty transferring to the 
upper divisicx^/ and attritiai in the xxpper divisicxi. 

Reducing Attrition in the lower-Pivisiai 

Ccranwnity college enti-anb? are more likely to leave college than f our^year 
college entrants. This is partly due to student characteristics: ocnmunity 
college entrants cxi the average have lower aspirations and academic aptitude than 
four-year college entrants. Hence, many connunity-oollege refonners have argued 
that ocramunity colleges must improve their remediaticxi efforts . These 
siiggestions are suninarized in Table 3 and discussed below. 

1 . More perscxial and eactensive tutorirg : Ccmnunity college observers 
frequently note that ocnmunity colleges do provide more extensive tutoring 
programs than do four-year colleges. But these programs often rely heavily oa 
mechanical tutoring (for exairple, by caTputer), whereas in perscai tutoring seems 

Table 3 

REDUCING ATTRITION IN THE LOWER DIYISION: RQIEDIAL EDUCATIQ^I 

1. more perscaial and ejctensive tutoring: less use of mechanical tutoring 
(for exaitple, by coiputer) and maJcing it mandatory rather than sirtply suggested 
to students in need. 

2. develc^jjig new kinds of remedial courses: courses that are coupled with 
regular academic courses; courses that have acadertiic content but do not require 
advanced skills/ courses lialfway between regucilr iremedial program and mainstream 
academic program. 

3. setting limits on hew long can take to correct deficiencies, so as to 
maintain pressure to remedy deficiencies. 
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more effective. Moreover, because of limited resources, oonnunity colleges do 
not try to bring in all students vAk) could benefit from tutoring but rather make 
it advisory rather mandatory (Ccd^n and Brawer, 1987: 133-135, 139-140, 145; and 
Richardscai and Bender, 1987: 39, 68-69, 209). 

2. Developing new kinds of remedial couises . The effectivenes^s of renedial 
courses could be enhanced if more courses were coupled with legidar academic 
courses/ if remedial courses were devised that have academic content but do not 
require advanced skills, thus allowing students to make visiable academic 
progress but without making undue demands cxi their still developing academic 
skills; and finally, devising courses that would ease the transition between the 
regular remedial program and mainstream academic program (Richardsai and Bender, 
1987: 58-59). 

3. Setting Limits oa Ikm long can take to correct deficiencies . Many 
students drift alcxig in remedial educaticxi programs without making an effort to 
move into the regular acaclemic program. Hence, in order to pi dde a stimulus to 
move into the mainstream and to ccxiserve on instituticxial resources, it has been 
suggested that a limit be set — the suggestion is two semesters — on hew Icxig 
they can be in remedial educatioi. There is evidence that if students have not 
corrected their academic deficiencies within this timne, it is very unlikely they 
will succeed in the regular academic program (Richardson and Bender, 1987: 59). 

Connunity college reformers also argue that ccninunity colleges must find 
ways of "wanning up" the Icwr aspiratiois of their students. Zwerling (1976; 
186-199) has recormended the freshmar. Educatiaial Develc^ment Seminar at \diat was 
Staten Island (N.Y) Ccninunity College as just such a means of raising students' 
^xpectatiois. Its main tool was to have students develc^ detailed educational 



and life plans, detennine the main c4>stacles they wDuld encxxinter, and analyze 
hew to go around them. 

But oonmunity college aitrants do not fall behind their four-year college 
peers solely because of their lesser aptitudes and aspirations. Even v^ien their 
hopes and skills are ocnpa able, canramity college entrants sucoeed less well. 
This points us to the Impact not of student characteristics but of such 
institutional characteristics as the less academic instituticxial culture of the 
ocninunity college and its poorer academic and social integration of itis students. 
Because they are less selective, ocninunity colleges are characterized by weaker 
studoit and faculty expectations that students will be successful academically. 
Moreover, because they ars not residential colleges, ocninunity college are less 
able to ini.'^aate their students frm the distractions of job and heme life (Cohen 
and Brawer, 1987: 100, 182/ Dougherty, 1987: 94-96). ^ The various steps sucfgested 
to allow ccmnunity colleges to approximate the tighter social and academic 
integration of four-year colleges, especially four-year colleges, are surnnarized 
in Tabic 4 and discussed belcw. 

5. See Tinto (1987) for a theoretical and enpirical analysis of the cxxicepts 
of academic and social integration into college. 

Table 4 

REDiriNG ATTRITION IN THE LCWER DIVISIW: 
GREATER AOyDEMIC AND SOCIAL INTBGRATIOrJ 

1. encouraging more faculty/student interactiai outside class. 

2. integrating student jobs into the academic life: providing more jobs/ and 
providing outside jobs in the form of paid internships 

3. encouraging the foimation of clubs. 

4. scheduling students together in blocks of classes so that they are more 
likely to make friends on caitpus. 



1. Etaoouraqlnq faculty/student interaction outside class . Faculty acadendc 
values are roost likely to shape the culture of a college to the extent faculty 
Influence students not just in class but also out of class (Astin, 1977a,b/ Colien 
and Brawer, 1987: 182). 

2. Integrating student \K:aok in bo the acadendc life . Students* outside jobs 
absorb their attention and time and itay lead than to leave college jntirely. 
Colleges can try to neutralize this carpeting effect by providing more jobs on 
caniHiS and by acadendcizing outside jobs in the form of paid internships (Astin, 
1977a, b; Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 182). 

One of the tost powerful forces bin ling students to their college is their 
ties to other students. These ties to each other can be Postered by the 
following: 

3. encouraging the fonnation of clubs (Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 182); and 

4. scheduling the sane st ucfents together in blocks of classes (Cohen and 
Brawer, 1987: 182) 

Increasing the Transfer Rate 

If the^ surviT'e their first or second year at Lhe ocninunity college, 
baccalaureate aspirants then must leap over the ^rdiasm lying between them and the 
four-year college. This chasm is made deep by at least three factors: the sinple 
fact that leaping to the upper divisicxi requires movement to a new and unfamiliar 
school; the dearth of financial aid for transfer students; and tlie ccmnunity 
colleges* strmgly vocaticxial orientatioi and, ccxisequently, their veak efforts 
to encourage transfer education (Bernstein, 1986: 37; Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 
81-83, 131; Dougherty, 1987: 96-97; Richardscxi and Bender, 1987: 40, 152, 160, 
181, 205; and Zwerling, 1976: 229, 237-238). 

Older Lhe rubric of transfer articulation, great attention has been given to 
how students nay be helped in junping across this moat. This has been the major 
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cxxK3em of the Urban Ocraiunity College Transfer (>?pca±unity Program, a research 
and dencnstration project that the Pord Pouiidation has spoosored for several 
years (C3enter the Study of Ccninunity Colleges, 1988). The main suggesticxis 
proposed involve better advising, familiarizing pot^ti^l transfers with the 
four^year colleges, providing more financial aid, giving more transfer credit to 
vocational-educaticxi courses, and reducing the ooiiKunity college's enphasis on 
vocational education. These suggesticxis are surannarized in Table 5 and addressed 
below. 

1. Better transfer advising . This wcxild include early, proactive 
identificatictt of potential transfers, rather than waiting for them to announce 
themselves. To heighten student awareness, they should be exposed to more 
extensive, attractive, and up-to-date information about transfer opportunities 
rather than the often desultory publicity made by many ccninunity colleges today. 
Finally, faculty knowledge about transfer requirements ai*v- \*o the potential 
transfers are should be fanned, and faculty should be encouraged to discuss 
transfer with their advisees, rather than seeing that as the responsibility of 
the counseling staff (Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 180-181; Richardson and Bender, 
1987: 181-183, 209-213; and Zwerling, 1976). 

2. Familiarizing potential transfer students with the four-year colleges . 
Table 5 

INCREASING THE TRANSFER RATE 

1. Better transfer advising. 

2. Familiarizing potential trarisfor students with the iour^year colleges. 

3. More financial aid targetted to transfer students' needs. 

4. Making it easier to transfer vocatioial credits to the four^year sx>llege. 

5. Less enphasis on vocatioial educatiai. 
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In anJer to overcxme students' fear of the chasm lying betweai the oomunity 
college and four^year colleges, it is useful to have them eaq^erienoe four-year 
college life in advance. This can be Jcne by having them visit foui^year 
colleges (Zwerling, xJ76) and by having four-year college faculty and staff teach 
courses and lead programs at the coranunity college (Richardson and Bender/ 1987: 
210) • 

3. More financial aid targetted to transfer students* needs . Financial aid 
should be increased and more quickly respcxid to transfer students chaning needs. 
Usually in transferring fron a ocmnunity college to a four^year college, 
students* tuition and living expenses go v:^ sharply and student aid must change 
in tandem (Richardson and Bender, 1987: 209-210, 219). 

4. Making it easier to transfer vocatioaa l credits to the four-year college. 
It is increasingly ocnroon for curanunity-college vocational studaits to be able to 
transfer, applying their vocational-education credits toward four^^year degree 
programs. The most fonnalized exanple of this are "capstone programs," ^d^ere 
vocational-educaticxi courses are credited against a major in a technical field 
and +-he bulk of a students ' upper-division course load will be in meeting the 
foui^year college's gen^t il ^^caticxi requirements. However, a problem vith such 
programs is that, caicf ^.ciisiied, they are not infrequently redirected to favor 
four^year college fresh -'^ rather than camraunity--college transfers (Richardscw 
and Bender, 1987: 108-109, 173-174). 

5. Less emphasis cai vocaticxial educaticai (Edchardscai and Bender, 1987: 205). 
Despite efforts to ease the transfer of vocaticaial credits, vocaticaial-educatiai 
students will undoubtedly remain less likely to attain baccalaureate degrees. 
Even in statA^ sucn as California vrtiere many vocatiaial-educatiai students 
transfer to four-year colleges , coiraunity collages vd.th strcaig vocational 
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programs have lowar transfer rates than those with weaker ones (California 
Ccrananity Colleges, 1984: 17-19; Villa, 1981: 12). This argues for lessening the 
oannunity college's vocational orifentatiai, a policy made . more attractive by 
evidence that in many fields ccranunity colleges are producing more 
vocational-"education graduates than the eoonony can absorb (Grubb, 1984/ 
Mitchell, 1986/ and Plncus, 1980: 348). 

Post-transfer Attriticgi 

Even after they transfer, cannunity college students still encounter 
obstacles that are traceable to their having entared a ccninunity college first. 
They lose credits in transfer, lack financial a:d, find it difficult to integrate 
hanselves socially into the four-year college, and find themselves poorly 
pr^)ared for i5^)er-<lLvisic» work (Bernstein, 1986: 36-38/ Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 
85/ Dougherty, 1987: 97-99/ Edchardscxi and Bender, 1987: 27-28, 36, 40, 43-48, 
56-57, 80-83, 148, 161). 

The four main suggestions that have been offered to these problems are 
sumnarized in Table 6 and e3q)licated belcwr. 

1. Greater acceptance of credits . A major factor slowing down students in 

Table 6 

REDUCING POST-TRANSFER ATTRITION 

1. Greater acc^>tanoe of credits: more acceptance of vocaticxial credits/ 
better transferrability of general educaticai credits/ making the associate's 
degree sufficient for junior^level standing. 

2. Better social integratiai of transfer students into tne four-year college 
through special orientation programs. 

3. Providing more financial eiid for transfer students. 

4. Better pretransfer acadeniic preparation: closer parallelism between 
university and ccninunity college standard**/ more rigorous curricula and 
standards/ entry and exit testing for transfer programs/ and stricter sequencing 
of courses. 
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their attalianait of a bacxd-aureate degree is loss of credits in transfer, vith 
this delay putting students at greater risk not to finish. This loss occurs 
either in the form of not giving university credit for oanrajnity college courses 
or, more insidiously, giving university but not d^)artaiTiental (major) credit 
(Bernstein, 1986: 38; Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 179-180/ Dougherty, 1987: 97; 
Richarcason and Bender, 1987: 80). A variety of prc^sals have been made to 
reduce this loss of credit: better informing cannunity college faculty and 
ocxinselors eJxRit university rules; clearly Identifying (through course titles and 
nurrbers) vMch courses are transferrable; accepting more vocational-education 
credits; trvaating creuits in approved general education courses as meeting 
university general educaticD requirements; making the associate's degree 
sufficient for junior^level standing; and establishing "i^)per divisicai" (junior 
and senior year) colleges oriented to aoc^Dting catmunity college transfers 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1987: 160-161, 179-180; RichaixJsoi and Bender, 1987: 169-170, 
184, 210-218; Willingham, 1972: 40).^ 

2. Provldinq more financial aid for transfer students . Transfer students 
often do not receive aid, so the most important st^ is to provide more aid. But 
evai if they do receive aid, they still run into problems. Transfer students are 
often classified as new students at a university and thus get lower priority than 
renewals. Even if they have already been receiving aid before transfer, mid-year 
transfers often find that their aid is not increased to take into account rising 
tuiticxi and living expenses as they move frcm their fall semester at the 
comiunity college to their spring semester at the university (Richardscxi and 
Bender, 1987: 56-57. 112). 



6. The upper division colleges nay be an only tenporary solution, however. 
Nearly onerhalf of their entrants are frcm four-year colleges (Kintzer and 
Wattaibarger, 1985: 40). 
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3. Better social integration of transf er students . Better student aid helps 
integration by lessQilug students' need to work to pay their bills, thus 
affonling more time for campus activities. In additicxi, transfer students 
benefit fron the pruvisicxi of orientaticxi programs solely directed to them, 
rather than being lumped vd.th freshmen and other new students (Richardscxi and 
Bender, 1987: 147, 213). 

4. Better pietransfer academic preparatiai . Contrary to most claims, "grade 
shock" is not a minor and transitory e3q)erienoe for transfers as they encounter 
stiffer standards at the university. Rather it stc^s or slows many students' 
pursuit of the baccalaureate (Dougherty, 1987: 99). Poorer pr^>araticxi and lower 
standards in the ocranunity college play an iirportant role in producing grade 
shock (Bernstein, 1986: 36-38/ Dougherty, 1987: 99/ Richardson and Bender, 1987: 
27-28, 36, 43, 46-48). 

Several p3x^x>sals have been made to improve transfers' lower^xLLvision 
pr^)araticxi. Closer parallelism between university and ocranunity college 
standards can be fostered through greater interchange between university and 
ocrataanity college faculty. Moreover, potential transfer students should be 
warned that imiversity work vill be tougher, requiring more self-directed WDrk, 
and they should have spelled out the specific cotpetencies that universities 
expect. This warning should be backed up by requiring mere intensive ireading and 
writing in transfer courses, tougher grading, and allowing entry into and exit 
from transfer programs cxily if students pass entry and exit exams. (Cohen and 
Brawer, 1987: 19, 181/ Richardson and Bender, 1987: 207-209). Clearly, these 
prqposals for tighter standards must be coupled with caieful and energetic 
efforts to provide remedial educatioi so that students are enabled to neet the 
standards, if unable to at first. ^ 
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APPRMSINS THE NONSTOUCTURAL REFORM PROGRAM 

The nonstructural ref om program includes many policy changes that are are 
yfKxrth pursuinrr . a!h^ vd.ll hel^ renove the obstacles that ocranunity college 
entrance puts to the ambitiais of baccalaurete cispirants. Mareover,^ given the 
now entrenched positiai of the oonnunity college, the nonstructural reforms are 
more politically feasible than are more swe^ing changes. 

Nonetheless, the ncxistructural refoiins need to be si^plemented by more the 
swb^ing changes that I have termed structural refom. The nonstructural refciins 
do not change the essential futures of tt)a the ccranunity college: cis a 
vocationally oriented , twDr-37ear , connuter instit uticxi that is structurally 
separate frcm the farr-year colleges that transfer students raflust eviaitually 
CTter. Yet, these features powerfully press c(3nnunity--oQllege entrants toward 
higher drcpout rates, lower transfer rates, and difficulty in adjusting to 
post-transfer university vrork. This structural thrust will be mitigated, but not 
eliminated, by the nonstructura"*. reforms. As laig as ccranunity colleges are 
vocationally oriented institutions they are unJJJcely to adequately publicize 
transfer OKxxrtunities and prepare their students for than. As long as they are 
ocramiter institutions, they will aJrvays ha'/e difficulty integrating tljeir 
students socially and academically and thus will run higher attriticai rates than 
the mDre residentially oriented four-year colleges. And as Icxig as they are 
two-year institutions that are structurally separate from four-year colleges, 
ocraminity colleges vd.il always have difficulty getting theix students 
post-transfer financial aid and full credit for their ccranunity college courses.^ 



7. The early experience vd.th minimum competency testing of high school 
students provides anple warning of the dangers of exit testing that is not fully 
backed up with remedial educatioi. Without such backi?), these higher standards 
fall heavily on working class and ncxivMte students, the very constituency the 
ccranunity college is supposed to be particularly attentive to. 
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SfTBSXnXJRMj REFX3RM 

The stnKTtural refam program recognizes that the obstacles encountered by 
ocninunity college baccalaurrate aspirants lie not just in how ccninunity colleges 
operate but also ir hcwr they are are fundamoitally organized. At 'zt^ same tliP3, 
the structural-reform program tends to ignore changes that can be made in the 
relatively short-term to improve the ccnraunity college's contribution to its 
baccalaureate aspirants* success. Three main proposals have been itade for 
changing the ccninunity college's very structure: ending its ocnprehensive nature; 
converting ccnnunity colleges into two-year university branches; and transforming 
ccninunity colleges into four^year colleges. Let us review the case made for each 
and the objections that they encounter. 

Ending the Ccnprehensive Ccmamity College 

As a ccnprehensive institution, the ccninunity college tries to serve at 
least four student intents: baccalaureate preparaticxi; vocaticxial preparation; 
general education; and remedial education. Given the difficulty of reocxiciling 
these educaticxial goals, a problem tlie ccninunity college shares vdth the 
ocnprehesive high school (Labaree, 1989), it is frequently suggested that 
ccninunity colleges drcp their transfer program, beocndng essentially vocaticxial 
i-.stitutiais cai the order of the vocatiaial-technical systems found in states 
such as Indiana, South Carolina, or Wisccnsln, 

This proposal encounters a major, and in my mind, fatal dDjecticxi. Entirely 



8, The carminity colleges* distinguishing features appear, although less 
ccmnDnly, in four-year colleges, and here too th^ cause much the same effects, 
Four^year ccmnuter colleges tend to have highej: drt^xxit rates than do f our^year 
residential colleges (Anderson, 1981: 12; Astin, 1977a: 109, 217; 1977b: 91-92, 
165-168; and Velez, 1985: 196-197), And vocaticxially oriented colleges, \diether 
foui^-year or two-year, have lower baocalaureate-ccrapletiai rates than do less 
vocational colleges (Anderscxi, J 984: 33-34), 
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vocational two-year institutions make it hard for students to transfer to 
four -year colleges, since they typically have weak liberal arts programs. Henoe, 
once in such schcols, students are very unlikely to be able to switch to pursuing 
a baccalaureate degree. They will not have credits that most universities would . 
recognize and they are unlikely to encounter anyone vrtio would encourage theiii to 
think of getting a baccalaureate degree.^ 

Entirely academic two-year instituticxis, such as the Itoiversity of Wisconsin 
Center System, run a similar, but c^posite, harm. They make it hard for a 
student to decide to move in a vocaticxia]. directicxi. Moreover, a system of 
entirely academic two-year Instituticxis usually prompts the f onKition of a 
parallel system of vocational-technical institutes^ as has happened in Wisccxisin, 
with these vocational schools encountering the problem mentioned above for 
entirely vocaticxial schools. 

In both cases, we rediscover the logic of ccmprehensive schcoling, rxie that 
has dominated the history not only of American seocxidary educaticxi but also of 
much of American higher education (Labaree, 1989). But are there ocnprehensive 
instituticxis that are yet different frcm the present carmunity college? 



9. Such factors underly the finding that oormunity college students are much 
more likely to go cxi to get a baccalaureate degree than are entrants to 
vocaticxial-technical schools. For exanple^ focusing cn baccalaureate aspirants, 
Nunley and Brenaman (1988: 80-81) found that corannunity-college entrants received 
31% more bachelor's degrees and 0.88 years of educaticxi than vocaticxial-technical 
school entrants, even with extensive ccxitrols for socioeocaicmic background and 
academic aptitude. 



OonvertliKr Ocpinnnlty Oollecres Into Branch es of tte State iMversities 

The fre^-starxUng twcryear college has beocme the norm in nost states. But 
although ^jnored, other structuies for two-year education also exist. One of 
these is the systesms of tv^year branches of the state universities that are 
found in several states: Alaska, Conn^3c±icut, Hawaii, Keritucky, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, (Mo, Pennsylvania, and iaiath Carolina. In seme states (such cis 
Connecticut), these university branches are essentially academic institutions. 
But in other states (Alaska, Ha\^, Iteitucky, and NewMsxioo), the two-year 
branches are little diffecrait in accriculum and admissicxis policy from the 
typical ccnnunity college and in faci- go by that name.-'-^ 

Uhiversity branch system have raany advantages. Transfer is easier and more 
ocninon. Uhiverity branches confront their baccalaureate aspirants with a smaller 
chasm between the lower and v:?>per divisions. Branch students are not treated as 
outsiders, but as members of the uni^'ersity, w.th movement to the central campus 
typically being a matter of changing campuses ratiiCr than applying for admission. 
As a result, aH>lication for transfer is very sijiple. And there is little 
trouble in securing post-irransfer financial aid since they are part of the 
university-^de student-aid system (New Mexico State Ccranissicxi on Postseoondary 
Bducaticxi, 1986: 31/ South Carolina Ccranissicxi ai Higher Educaticxi, 1979: 54; and 
TJhiversity of Connecticut, 1987). 

Trent ana Medsker (1968) provide fragmentary evidence for this transfer 
advantage for university^branch students. They found that, amaig students 



10 . For exanple, the prcporticxi of two-year branch enroUmsnts in 
vocational'-technical programs stands at 39% in Alaska (fall 1986 PTEs), 47% in 
Hawaii (fall 1983 headcount), 40% in Kentucky (fall 1986 FTEs), and 39% in New 
Mexico (1979-1980 FTEs) (Hauselman and Tudor, 1987: 29/ Nev/ Mexico State Board of 
Bducaticxi Finance, 19B0: 26; Polk, 1984: 31; and iMversity of Alaska, 1987: 
20-31) 
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entering csdllege In fall 1959, 54% of the extension cjenter students, but orHy 42% 
of the ocncunity college studmts, had transferrr3d to four-year cxDlleges by June 
1963 (Trent and Medsker, 1968: 85).^^ 

Moreover, after transfer, extensiai-oenter students seem to encounter fewer 
difficulties than do ccranunity^-college entrants. They are noone likely to receive 
financial aid. They are much les^ likely to lose credits, since the parent 
universities are ccninitted to accepting their credits. OMs is made easy by the 
several features of the curriculum at the braches. Often the paren^ campus mast 
give aK>roval to those courses (New Mexico State Board of Educational Finance, 
1980: 3). Moreover, ^anch courses often have the sane content and course 
nunbers as central campus Icwer-division courses. And center faculty are 
typical] y appointed by the central administration and are often members of 
university^de d^>artments (Alaska State Cormission on Postseocxidary Education, 
1981: 4, 8/ New Mexico State Board of Educational Finance, 1980: 3). All of 
these features also insure, of course, that lowsr^vision academic pr^>aration 
in the branches is more attuned to the demands of i?^)er-division courses. 

The idea of tw^-year branches is not without its problems, however. Critics 
have raised the possibility that, because of their closer ties to the 
universities, extaisicxi centers \dJJ. be less innovative, locally oriented. 



11. These data clearly are cxily indicative raviier than conclusive. No 
doubt this transfer gap in part reflects differences in the average family 
background, high school record, and educaticxial and occupatiaial aspiratic«is of 
oaTmunity--college and extensicxi-center entrants. 



12. This does not preclude hitches, however. Transfers fron the University 
of Alaska's caimunity colleges to its four-year campuses have found that, \Mle 
their coiinunity college credits are fully aoc^rted toward the total needed for a 
baccalaureate, they often do not receive full credit for courses in their major 
(Alaska State Coimission on Postseccxidary Education, 1985: 107). 
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reoeptive to open adnissions, and willing to offer nontraditional education 
(vocational, renedial, and adult) than are oonnunity colleges (beckes, 1964/ and 
Medster, I960), Defenders of the university branches respond that university 
hranches may actually do a better job of providing vocational and adult 
education, especially of a more advanced content, and that a local orientation is 
not that lnportant in an age vrtiere strictly local labor markets no longer exist 
(HaLderman, 1964), This still leaves the question of \rtiether university branches 
are less likely to favor vocational education and open admissions. This may be 
true, but there are important exo^rtaois. Several branch systems — such as 
those of Alaska, Hawaii, Kentud^, and New Mexico — are e)q)li.citly ccnmittPd to 
open adnissions and strong vocational programs (Hauselman an3 Tudor, 1087: 1-2/ 
New ifcxioo State Board of Educational Finance, 1980: 3/ Polk, 1984: 8/ University 
of Alaska, 1981: 18-23/ and Uhiversj.ty of Ha>?aii, 1986), 

Buc ev*^ if vocational education \«ere to recede, this might not necessarily 
be bad. There is evidaice that ccmniinity colleges stress vocaticxial education 
too iruch, producing more vocational-education graduates than the eooncny demands 
(Grubb, 1984), In Washington State, for ejcarrple, the ocnmunity college systems 
trains large number of people in several traditional oca^tions in \*ich the 
suj^Iy of vocational graduates exceeds the demand by at least 200%: auto 
mechanics, diesel engine r^>air, ooiputer prograirming and analysis, food 
production, welding, and electrical and electrcxiic technology. In fact, in food 
producticxi, the ocnmunity college system alcxie graduates three times as many 
people as tlie field needs (Mitchell, 1986). This overproductlcxi of vocaticxial 
graduates is also evidenced by the repeated finding that on average cxily about 50 
to 60% of ccranunity college vocaticml graduates find jobs directly ^elated to 
their training (Pincus, 1980: 348), 

Despite its attract! ^s, the caiversicxi of ccninunity colleges into 
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university branches may not thoroughly address the structural impediments to the 
success of baccalaureate aspirants entering the ooiinunity college, Tte process 
of transferring frcm a branch to the central cairpus would still be ;l ihject to 
considerable obstacles, a e process of transferring will still require moving to 
a n^jw Institution and integrating oneself into it. Hence, some have argued for 
going further: ccxiverting the larger ccninanity colleges into four^year colleges, 

r anverting Ccninun^ty Colleges into Fo'ir-Year Colleges 

Zwerling (1976: 251-252), amcng others, has e5q)licitly reootmended that 
ccnimmity colleges be turned into four-year schools , This is a highly 
ccaitroversial recannendation, cxie that has been e3nr>Iicitly denounced by neny 
ccranentators on the ccranunity college, ranging frcm Burton Clark (1980: 23) to 
the Carnegie Ccranission on Higher Educaticxi (1970). Yet, it merits careful 
ccxisideratiai. 

By beconing four^year colleges, ccranunity colleges make it very easy for 
studoits to move between the divisions, taking their credits and financial aid 
with them, Vocatiaial-educaticn courses are more likely to be creditable toward 
a baccalaureate degree. Lcwer-division academic pr^)aration is vx>re attuned to 
the demands of t5>per-division courses because faculty in the two divisicxis are in 
closer connunicaticai, and in most cases are cxie and the same. And students are 
better integrated socially, since they are ccxitinuing in the same institutiai. 

Yet, there are powerful objecticxis to this prc^)osal One clear problem with 
the prc^)osal above is that many ocninunity colleges are too small to be turned 
into efficient and effective four-year colleges, Jhis objecticn could be met by 
restricting this ccxiversiai cxily to ccranunity colleges above a certain size, say 
1000 or 2000 students, and converting smaller cxies into two-year branches of the 
state universities. 

A second obvious d^jecticxi s that caiverting even the larger ccranunity 
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ooLLeges into four^Tear ooLLeges \f«ould be horreaidcxisly e)5)en«ive, requiring major 
ne^ ejqpenditures to hiie liberal arts faculty and stock libraries. But it is not 
clear that, especially in the case of the larger ocnmunity colleges, \rt)ether this 
vjould be such a problem- Most have well-stocked libraries and have, if anything, 
a surplus of liberal arts faculty eager to teach traditional four^year-college 
courses. 

But, the question might be raised, wcxild the newly minted four year colleges 
be content to remain four-year colleges or would they push to develop graduate 
programs, following the weGLl-"wam path trod by the teachers' colleges? This is a 
danger, but it is not clear that it cannot be turned bf^;ck by a fiiraness of will. 
After all, through such firnmess, states have allowed few of the many ocnnunity 
colleges we-^ting to becane four-year colleges frcm realizing t>^ex*.- wish. 

The very eagerness of many ccninunity college faculty to teach four^year 
college courses frightens many ccranunity^-oaLlege supporters. They fear that, 
once they becane four-year institutions ^ ccninunity colleges will lose their 
xiiterest in two-year programs, especially vocational education (Clark, 1980: 23), 
In truth, vocational programs will probably recede, althcxigh it may be much less 
than many pec^le assune, if we look at the many urban four^^year colleges that 
have mainta-^ned strong vocational programs. But even if a decline in vocatiaial 
enrollments occurs, this may not be a bad thing. As noted above, there is reasai 
to believe that coimmity colleges stress vocational educaticxi too much, 
producing more vocatiaial-^Jucaticxi graduates than the market can absorb and 
seducing too many baccalaureate aspirants away fron tiieir original plans. 

Another objecti.ai to structurally transforming tl ccninunity college is that 
it will not change its positicxi in the higher education prestige hierarchy: at 
the bottom (Karabel, 1972: 557). This objecticxi ignores the fact that students 
are judged as much by their degree as vdiere it cones frcm. If as hc^)ed, 
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four-year cxOTnunity cxxLleges sharply increase their number of baccalaureate 
graduates/ this viU produce a sharp net increase in the prestige of its stiidents 
and, ultlmatjely, of the college itself. In fact, ^Adle four-year ccranunity 
cxalleges will not shoot to the t<^ or even middle of the prestige hierarchy, they 
will probably move up rather sharply, A four-year Miami-Dade or Los Angeles or 
Chicago ccnnwnity college would prcbably move ahead of many Icxigstanding 
four-year colleges, for there are many four-year colleges of lew prestige. 

The two previous points raise a final objection: vjon't the nultiplication of 
four-year colleges unduly increase the number of baccalaureates, thus fueling 
educational inflation and overeducatioi (Clark, 1980/ and Karabel, 1972: 557)? 
This ocncem has validity in that our ecJucationed system has been recurrently 
subject to problems of educational inflation and overeducation (Collins, 1979/ 
and Freeman, 1976), But at the same time, if there iz a scarcity of gxxJ, 
"college level" jobs, is it indeed best to ration them by reducing the demand (by 
having many studoits be diverted into subbaccalaureate degrees)? Or would it not 
be better to explicitly confront the excess of demand over suj^ly by farcing 
employers to have to turn dcmi applicants vdth baccalaureates, I would argue 
that the latter path is actually preferable. Even if baccalaureates are unable 
to get a oollege^level job, they have gained much in cultural and political 
sc^histicaticxi. Moreover, by making evident the shortage of good jcA>s it makes 
it more likely that we vd.ll move to increase the number of such jobs (Zwerling, 
1976: 252-255), 

At this point, we move beyaid the ccaifines of educaticxial reform, albeit 
structurally oriented, to social reform more generally, Ccranunity colleges, like 
all other educaticxial instituticxis, face a persistent dilenma: ho^ to encourage 
student ambition, mMIb recognizing the structural limits to its realizaticai, 
Ambitiai must be encouraged widely in order* to enhance social mobility and thus 
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recaicile people to the fact of social inequality • But the demand for 
professional and managerial jobs is greater than their cairrent supply^ raising 
the problem of disappointment and even anger. In the Uhited States, a major 
solution to this problem of disaj^inted e9^)ectations has been JtA)at Burtcxi Clark 
(I960, 1980) has called the "cooling out" process in educaticxi: guiding students* 
expectations so that (nany studaits take themselves out of corpetition far the 
best jobS/ thus re±cK:lng the number of such jobs demanded to one closer to \^t 
the econcnty can siq^^ly. What rhis mijsses is that there is no absolutely fixed 
nunter of college-level jobs in an eooncnty (Zwerling, 1976: 252), There may be a 
limited nuirber of good jobs \fd.thin our current econonic system, \diich relies on a 
ste^ hierarchy of authority in v*iich power, responsibility, and job satisfaction 
are concoitrated toward the top (Wright, 1986) • But different economic 
structures are possible, ones that redistribute power, responsibility, and job 
satisfaction so as to create many more jobs requiring college-level skills, 
!Chese economic structures go by such names as economic democracy, workers' 
control, and collectivist-participatory work. At thair core, they involve having 
workers share in the task not only of directly producing goods and services, but 
also managing and even coming the fiims within ^A)ich they work. These 
multivalent jobs wcxild benefit greatly from the outlook and skills that a 
baccalaureate educaticxi inculcates in students (Camoy and Shearer^ 1980; 
Rothschild and Whitt, 1986/ and Zwerdling, 1980). 
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CONCLUSION 



The oannuDity college is a cxmplicated institution, meeting many purposes 
and serving many different kinds of students. Hence, it should not be surprising 
that, although it may serve sane purposes and students well, it may riot do so 
well v/ith others. Even as it seems to meet the needs of most students interested 
in vocational and adult educatiCTi, it hinders the educational and eocxionic 
success of baccalaureate oriented students. 

The question then is hew t-o address this prcblem. Many excellent 
suggestions have been made for ho^ the connunity college c^)erates with respect to 
such things as enhancing students' academic and social integration into college 
life; providing remedial educaticn, strengthening transfer advising, and 
pr^>aring students for upper-divisicxi courses. But these WDrthv*ile reforms in 
how the connunity college operates are partially vitiated by the fact that the 
obstacles encountered by ccninunity college entrants with baccalaur&c 
aspiraticais flcwr fron the connunity college's structure : that it is a 
vocationally oriented , two-year , connuter instituticxi that is structurally 
sqparate fron the four-year colleges that its baccalaurate aspirants must 
eventually transfer to. Hence, we have reviewed suggesticxis for changes in the 
connunity college's very structure: most notably, ccxiverting them into branches 
of the state universities or transforming the larger connunity colleges into 
four-year colleges. 

These stonictural ref c:.ins , especially ccxiverting the larger connunity 
colleges into four-year colleges, are likely to be ccxitraversial. Hence, we may 
want to think of a hierarchy of reforms . We should at the very least try to 
lirplement the ncxistructural reforms, for they pronise to bring significant and 
relatively Imnediate benefits and they are likely to be fairly uncoitroversial. 
However, we should also move to bring connunity colleges under the aegis of the 
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universities in order to overoone the institutional divisicxis that will still 
remain if the nonstructural refonns are inpleroented. Then, if circumstances 
allcw/ we should move to convert many of the cannunity colleges into four-year 
colleges in order to eliminate structural iirpediments that afflict even the 
two^^ear branches. In all thece changes, it is important that we preserve the 
ocmprehaisive nature of the ccninunity college, >rtiatever its structural 
rpin c amation. Too many students want and would benefit fran vocational 
education for us to simply eliminate it. However, it would be beneficial if the 
oarawnity college were to becone less vocationally driven than it no&f is. 
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Table 1 

EClOTIONJffi ATTADWENT OP iMTOANTS TO WJO-YEAR OCfLtflGES, 
POUR-YEAR CaUBSES, AND PCSTSBCXSHDARY VOCATiaiAL SGHOCIjS 





Nualey^ 


Velez 


Anderson 


Alba- 


Astin 


Godfrey- 




Ezeneman 


(1985) 


(1984) 


Lavin 


(1982) 


Holmstron 




(1988) 






n 981\ 




STUDY OftRACTERISTICS 














Data set used 


NI5-72 


NLS-72 


NIS-72 


CUNY 


ACE 


Own 


Year students began cx^llege 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1970 


1971 




Year students left college 












1967 


Year students followed \xp 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1975 


1980 


1969 


Type of students studied 


BA 


Acad 


Acad 


EA 


BA 


Acad^ 




Asps 


Prog 


Prog 


Asps 


Asps 


Voc. 


FINDINGS 














% Attainlna B.A. 














i!txu^7ear colleges 














public and private 


NA 


79.0% 






NA 




public only 








31.2% 






state college only 






NA 








Hvfo^year colleges 














public and private 




31.0% 










public only 


NA 




NA 








ocnnunity colleges 








12.8% 


NA 


37.9% 


vocatirnal-technical 












6.1% 


institutes 














niffecenoe in Percentage 














no controls 


NA 


48.0% 


NA 


ie.4% 


NA^ 


31.8% 


vith controls 


11.5%^ 


18.7%* 


13.4%* 


11.2%* 


NA^ 


NA 



Years of Education Attained 
Poui^^year colleges 

public and private NA 

stc^te college only 
Two-jeai colleges 

public NA 
Difference in Years 

no controls NA 

with controls O.lo 



NA 

NA 

NA 
0.25* 



Source ; Dougherty (1987; and fortliocnang) 
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Nunley^ Velez Anderscxi Alba- Astin Godfrey- 
Breneinan (1985) (1984) Lavin (1982) Holmstron 
(1988) (1981) (1970) 



CONIRGL VARIABLES 












Social bacteircxind 












-Sex 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-Race 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-SES 


X 


X 


X 




x 


Age 










X 


-Language spcten at hone 


X 


X 








-Religion 




X 


X 






-Marital status 


X 










-Location of hone 


X 










Aspirations 












-Student's ec3uc. asps. 


X 


X 


x^ 


x° 


-Student's ooc. asps. 






X 




X 


-Paraits' educ. asps. 


X 


X 


X 






-Peers' post-HS plans 


X 










-College decision date 


X 










-Student's pero^)tion 


X 




X 






of college ability 












Hiah SctKx^l Experiences 












-Test scores 




X 


X 




X 


-Grades or class rank 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-Curriculum or track 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


-Hours spent on homework 


X 










-Hours spent at job 


X 




• 






-Location of high school 


X 










-Racial composition of 










X 


high school 












Collecje Experiences 












-Living arrangements 


X 


X 








-Hours spent at job 


X 










-Work on campus 






x<3 






-College program 










-College grades 




X 








-Kids vMle in college 


X 










Notes: 













* Significant at the .05 level. 

1. Presents significance level caily for coniparison with students not in 
collec,e. 

b. R^rts partial oorrelaticais between college type and attainmsnt of a 
baccalaureate for five racial-ethnic groups. The correlations for cotinunity 
college entrants range from -0.20 to 0.01. The oorxelatiais f or f oui^year 
college entrants range from -0.01 to 0.08. See discussiai in text. 

c. The sample included caily those aspiring to a baccalaureate degree. 

d. The sample included -xily those students in the academic program. 
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TabLe 2 

BOONQKrC ATTADWENT OF ENTOANTS TO TWO-YEAR CQLEBGES, 
POUR-YEAR CX3CIBSES, AND POSTSBCXMIARY VOr"'Tia®L SOKXJLS 





MDnk- 


Andersen 


Breneman, 


Wilms 


Saners 




Tumer 


(1984) 


Nelson 


(1980) 


et al. 












n Q71 ^ 


sram CHfti»CTERiSTics , 












Data used 


nlsime: 


Ni:S-72 


Nr5-72 


own 


own 


Year students entered college 


1966,1968 


1972 


1972 


1973 




Year students graduated cx^llege 










1966 


Year stud^ts followed 


1976,1977 


1979 


1976 


1976 


1969 


Type of studmts studied 


Acad, Voc 


Acad 


Acad,Voc 


Voc 


Voc 


Occupational scale used 


Duncan 


Duncan 


Duncan 




NORC 




(1-96) 


(1-96) 


(1-999) 




(1-90) 


FINDINSS 












Mean Status of Current Occupaticxi 












Pcxur-year college 












public and private 


61.1 




486 






sta ; college only 




NA 








Twa-7t;ar college 












public 


49.3 


NA 


424 






ocnnunity college 










49.0 


postsec. voc. school 










42.9 


Differeaice in status 












no controls 


11.8 


NA 


62.0 




6.1 


with controls 


3.5* 


2.4* 


NA* 




NA 


Mean Eaminqs in Qurent Job 












Pcxrr-year colleges 
























State college only 




NA 








TV«D-year colleges 












public 




NA 


$159^ 






ocranunity college 










$3.20° 


postsec. voc. school 










$2.70° 


. Difference in earning 












no controls 




NA 


-$17^ 


NA 


$0.50° 


with controls 




-$0.05 


NA 


NA* 


$0.29* 


Uheniplovinent Rate 












Pour-year (all) 






8.8%<^ 






Two-year 












public cxily 






7.7%^ 






oaiinunity college 










3.3%® 


postsec. voc. school 










1,1%^ 


Difference in uneraplqyment rate 












no controls 






1.1%^ 




-4.4%® 


with controls 






0.5%<^ 




NA 



Source ; Dougherty (1987/ and forthconing) 
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Monk- Anderscxi Brenanan, Wilms 
Turner ( 1984 ) Nelson { 1981 ) 
(1983) (1981> 



CONTROL VARIAHEES 

Social background 

-Sex 

-Race 

-SES 

-Age 

-Language spoken at hone 
-Religion 
-Location of hone 
-Size of honetown 
-Marital status 
-Any children 
-Living arrangonents 

Aspirations 
-Student's educ, asps, 
-Students* or-, asps. 
-Parents* educ asps. 
-Studait's pen>^>tLon 
of college ability 

High School Record 
-Test scores 
-Grades or class rank 
-Curriculum or track 
-Changed high schools 
-Location of high school 
-Hours spent at H,S, job 

Early College Experiences 
-Enrollment status (FT/PT) 
-College program 

Educaticxial Att-.ainment 

Job-relatedness of educ. 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 



xf.g 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Soners 
et al. 
(1971) 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Oxrupatlaial Traits 
-Yrs. since enfolled FT 
-Yrs. at current job 
-Occupational status 
-Hrs. worked per week 
-Number of employees 

respondent supervises 
-Number einployees in firm 
-Number arploiees in oifice 
-Attitudes toward work 
-Size of city living in 

October 1976 



X 
X 



X 

X? 

X? 

xf.g 

t h 



X 
X 
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* Notes : 

* Significant at the .05 level. 

a. Weekly vages. 

b. FLguzes are for first jcb. CXirrent job figures are not r^rted. 

c. Hourly vages. 

d. Peroentage of last year that respondent was unenployed. ' 

e. Whether unenployed last year. 

f. Variable was used in oocipational-stattis equation (equaticxi 3). In sane 
cases, variable j/ms not in final version of equation because not significant 
at p 0.05. 

g. Variable vas used in earnings equaticxi. In sane cases, variable 
was not in final version of equation because not significant at p 0.05. 

h. Variable was used in unenplpyment equation. In sane cases, variable was 
not in final versicxi of equation because not significant at p 0.05. 
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Table 3 

rarOCINS ATmiTIW in the lower DIVISICN: remedial EDUCATiai 

1. noite p nal and extensive tutoring: less uf3 of mechanical tutoring 
(for eocanple, / oaiputer) and making it mandatory ather than simply suagested 
to studaits in need. 

2. developing nev kinds of remedial courses: courses that are coupled with 
regular acridaaic ocxirses; oo«'^ses that have academic content but do not require 
advanced skills; courses halfway between regualr remedial program and mainstream 
academic program. 

3. setting limits on how long can take to correct deficiencies, so as to 
malntaixi pressure to remet^ deficiencies. 

Table 4 

REDUCING ATTRITION IN THE LOWER DIVISION: 
GREATER ACAMMIC AND SOCIAL .OTEJGRATION 

1. Qioouraging more faculty/student interaction outside class. 

2. inteorating student jobs into the academic life: providing more jobs; and 
providing outside jobs in the form of paid internships. 

3. encouraging the formation of clubs. 

4. scheduling students togethsa: in blocks of classes so that they axe nK>re 
likely to make friends cxi campus. 

Table 5 

INCREAS^^^^3 the transfer R -Tji 

1. Better transfer advising. 

2. Familiarizing potential transfer students with the four-year colleges. 

3. More financial aid targetted to transfer students' needs. 

4. Making it easier to transfer vocaticxial credits to the four-yeai* college. 

5. Less anrphasis cai vocatioial ec'ucatiai. 

Table 6 

reducing; POST-TRANSFER ATTRITION 

1. Greater acceptance of credits: more acceptance of vocaticml credits; 
Jjetter transferrability of general educaticxi credits; making the associate's 
degree sufficient for junior-level standing. 

2. Better soci?*\ integraticai of transfer students into the foui^year college 
through special orx>jiitaticxi programs. 

3. Providing more financial aid for transfer students. 

4. Better pretransfer academic pr^jaraticxi: closer parallelism between 
university and ocmnunity college standards ; more rigorous curricula and 
standards,* entrv and «xit testing for transfer programs/ and stricter sequencing 
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